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The Foot of the Class 


"Tw PEOPLE OF THE SouTH, like all Americans, believe in the value of 
education. Yet the South lags far behind the rest of the United States 
in educating its people. We had a clear look at the shortcomings of our 
educational system when our young men were called up for military 
service. For instance, between May and September of 1941, more than 
six out of every 100 (6.5 per cent) Southern boys who registered for 
the draft could not write their own names and had to sign their cards 
with an “X”. During the same period less than one in ten (0.2 per cent) 
of young men outside the South could not sign their names. In fact, of 
the total number of 347, 038 draft registrants in this period who couldn’t 
sign their names, nine out of ten (91.1 per cent) were Southerners. 


It is plain, therefore, that too many of the South’s young men are 
uneducated. The “X” that several thousand young Southerners had to 
make instead of writing their names is a meaningful symbol: for in 
a way it is a cross that these young men, plus many other Southerners, 
have to bear in trying to make their way in life; and it is also a cross 
that the South as a whole has to bear — and shake off as soon as possible 
—in its struggle to move forward. And we must remember that the 
men who signed for the draft were most of them fairly young, part of 
a generation that has had better educational opportunities than the 
generation before it — better, but obviously still not good enough. 





*X' MARKS THE BLOT —ON SOUTHERN EDUCATION: Of 350,000 draftees who 
had to sign their names with an ‘X’, nine out of ten were Southerners. 
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ONE IN TEN MAKES IT: The record shows that among all the people of the South 
aged 25 or over (in 1940) only one in ten had finished high school. 





So we may ask: how well educated is the South? — or, if you like, 
how ignorant is the South? Let’s take a look at the adult population — 
people aged 25 years or over. The 1940 census shows that nearly six 
out of every 100 Southerners (5.7 per cent) in this group had never 
been to school, compared to three (3.1 per cent) for the rest of the 
United States. If six out of 100 seems a small number, let’s investigate 
a little further. For example, more than 18 out of every 100 adults 
(18.4 per cent) in the South, the 1940 census shows, had dropped out 
of school before they reached the fifth grade; but in the rest of the 
Nation, leaving out the 13 Southern states, less than seven out of 
100 (6.9 per cent) had dropped out before the fifth grade. The record 
for high school is even worse. The 1940 census shows that only about 
one out of ten adults (10.6 per cent) in the South had completed four 
years of high school; in the rest of the Nation, 15.3 per cent of the 
adults had been to high school for four years. 


In college education, too, the South lags behind the rest of the 
Nation: 3.8 per cent of the South’s adult population in 1940 had com- 
pleted four or more years of college training, compared with 4.8 per 
cent for the rest of the United States. 


The educational disadvantage of the average Southerner is shown 
in what statisticians call the “median” — what we might call the 
“typical.” In 1940 the median number of school years completed by 
adult Americans was 8.4 years. The “typical” Southerner had com- 
pleted only 7.5 years. And the average length of the school term in 
the South is shorter, so the difference in the amount and quality of 
education is even greater. In the Far West, the best-educated region, 
the median was 9.7 years. Of all the adults in the Nation who in 1940 
had not been to school at all, almost four out of ten (37.9 per cent) 
were Southerners; yet only three out of ten Americans (28.9 per cent) 
were Southerners. 


Now, it’s right here that somebody usually says that after all there 
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THE LITTLE CHILD WHO WASN’T THERE: The 1940 Census shows that in that yeor 
only 74.5 percent of all Southern children of school age were enrolled in school, 
compared with 86.5 percent for the rest of the Nation. 





is a large Negro population in the South and that the Negro’s lack of 
education drags the South’s average down. That’s true, but it’s just 
another way of saying that we in the South have failed to give our 
Negro citizens proper educational opportunities. And the facts for 
white Southerners alone are bad enough. For instance: more than 12 
out of every 100 Southern white adults (12.2 per cent) stopped school 
before reaching the fifth grade, compared to only seven out of 100 
(6.9 per cent) for the rest of the Nation; and only one in every ten 
white Southern adults had finished four or more years of high school, 
according to the 1940 census. 


No matter how we break it up, the fact is that past generations of 
Southerners have not been as well educated as people in other parts 
of the country. But very little can be done now to educate these grown- 
ups, except those who want education enough to seek it for themselves. 
The important thing is the training of the coming generations. 


So let’s take a look at the educational opportunities of Southern 
school children of today — what educators call the “school-age popu- 
lation,” which includes all children from five through 17 years of age. 
The 1940 census showed that only 75 out of every 100 Southern children 
(74.5 per cent) were enrolled in school; in the rest of the Nation, not 
counting the South’s low record, more than 86 out of every 100 children 
(86.5 per cent) were enrolled. If we break this down into different age 








groups we find even more disturbing facts. Take the elementary 
grades (aged five to 13) first: nearly 85 out of every 100 elementary 
grade children (84 per cent) in the United States as a whole were 
enrolled in school in 1940; elementary grade enrollment in the South 
was 79.8 per cent for white and 76.8 for Negro children. In this we are 
not so far behind the rest of the country, although we must remember 
that if we left out the South’s record the figure for the rest of the 
Nation would be somewhat higher than 84 per cent. 


But education is measured not by whether we have been to school 
at all, but by how far we have gone. The figures on high school educa- 
tion tell us about that. They show that in the South in 1940 only seven 
out of ten (69.9 per cent) young people of high school age were en- 
rolled in high school; in the rest of the United States more than eight 
in ten (83.7 per cent) were enrolled. 


Not only is the South’s student enrollment low, but the attendance 
record of those who are enrolled is below the national average. Aver- 
age 1940 daily attendance in grammar and high schools outside the 
South was 88.5 per cent; in the South it was only 83 per cent. 


To sum up, we see that not only are Southerners of past generations 
badly educated in comparison with the rest of the Nation, but that our 
young people of today — though their opportunities are considerably 
better than what their parents had —are not provided with or are 
unable to take advantage of as good an education as young people in 
the rest of the United States. 





























Diplomas and Dollars 


M ONEY MAY BE “the root of all evil,” but the lack of money seems 
to be the cause of many evils, too. Time and again we are told that 
poverty is the main cause of this or that Southern problem. Education 
is no exception, for when we seek the reasons for the South’s poor 
educational showing one of the first things we discover is that we are 
not spending as much money for education as the non-Southern states. 
Rupert B. Vance, keen student of Southern problems, truly says that 
education “must be regarded as a purchaseable commodity.”! 


There are four main points to consider in the money-measurement 
of an educational system: how much money is spent per pupil for 
education, how well are the teachers paid (which is another way of 
asking how well-trained they are), how much money is invested in 
school buildings and equipment, and how many teachers have to teach 
how many students? 


First, let’s take the average student in the South and see how he 
fares in comparison with his fellow-student outside the South. For 
instance, in 1939-40 the average yearly cost of educating one pupil in 
the non-Southern states was $114.28. In the South, for the same period, 
the money allotted for one pupil was less than half this amount — 
only $50.79. Another way to measure this is by what educators call 
“expenditures per classroom unit” — the over-all cost of operating a 
typical classroom for one year. In 1946 the Associated Press published 
a chart showing this kind of expense, based on figures from the Na- 
tional Educational Association and the American Council on Education 
(the chart did not say what year the figures were for). This showed 
that in 31 non-Southern states the median expenditure per classroom 
unit was $2,199 — almost double the expenditure for white schools in 
17 Southern and border states; these 17 states had a median expendi- 





1See Wanted: The South’s Future for the Nation, by Rupert B. Vance, Southern 
Regional Council, 1946, p. 22. 
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DOLLARS MAKE KNOWLEDGE: In 1939-40 spending for education in the non- 
Southern states was $114.28 per school child. In the 13 Southern states it was $50.79— 
less than half as much. Each book symbol represents $10 per child. 





ture per classroom unit of $1,166 for whites and $477 for Negroes. The 
figures for the 13 Southern states alone would be even lower, for we 
must remember that such border states as Delaware, Maryland, Mis- 
souri and West Virginia have more money for education than the 
strictly Southern states, and so they raise the over-all average. 


Second, let’s consider the training and pay of teachers and the 
effect they have on the quality of education. This measurement is 
based on the fact that the best-trained teachers naturally go where 
they can get the best salaries. Since the South spends less for education 
than any other region, many of the best teachers leave the South and 
work elsewhere. The average training of Southern teachers is be- 
low the national standard. And within the Southern states we find 
wide differences in the qualifications of teachers: the proportion of 
white teachers with four or more years of college training ranged 
(in 1939-40) from a low of only 31.6 per cent in Arkansas to a high of 
83.5 for North Carolina; about half of the white teachers in Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Virginia had less than four years of college 
education. To put it another way, too many Southern teachers lack 
the fullest education needed to do their jobs most efficiently. In Ar- 
kansas, for example, more than half (52.6 per cent) of the white teach- 
ers have no more than two years of college training; and white teachers 
with no more than two years of college education make up 40 per cent 
of the total in Florida, Tennessee and Virginia, and 35 per cent of the 
total in Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi. In North Carolina, on the 
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SHORT-CHANGED: The South has one-third of the Nation's children of school age, yet 
in 1939-40 we spent for their education only 17 percent of the total U. S. education bill. 








other hand, all but 2.9 per cent of the teachers had more than two 
years of college training. 


We have said that the salaries paid teachers is a basic index to their 
training, There are, of course, good teachers in the South, and many 
more who would be good teachers if they were encouraged by higher 
salaries to study for more training. For instance, no state in the South 
in 1939-40 came anywhere near the national average public school 
teacher salary of $1,441 a year. The nearest approach by Southern states 
was in Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas, where average teach- 
er salaries were a little more than $1,000 a year. In nine Southern 
states the average teacher received less than $1,000 a year. Mississippi 
was at the bottom of the list with an average of less than $600. 


The pay and, consequently, the training of Negro teachers in the 
South — which we shall discuss later— were of course even lower 
than the salaries of white teachers. The same disadvantage holds for 
rural schools (both white and colored) compared to urban schools, 
and this too will be considered in another section of this report. 


Third, what kind of school buildings and equipment do we have? 
This can be expressed simply in terms of the total value of school 
property. The total value of school property in the 13 Southern states 
in 1941-42 was about a billion and a quarter dollars. It sounds like a 
lot of money, but it made up only 15.9 per cent — less than one-fifth — 
of the total value of the entire Nation’s school property which was 








almost eight billion dollars. When we remind ourselves that the South 
has one-third of the nation’s children of school age, we see what this 
means: it means that the non-Southern states, with only two-thirds 
of the school children, had more than four-fifths (84 per cent) of the 
property value of all schools in the country. 


Fourth, let’s look at what educators call the “pupil-teacher ratio” 
— how many pupils does the average teacher have to teach? For the 
more pupils a teacher has in his class the less attention he can give 
each one of them. The average American teacher in 1941-42 had to 
handle a class of 24.5 pupils. The average teacher in every Southern 
state except Florida and Texas had more than that. The U. S. Office 
of Education reported that in 1941-42 the number of pupils per teacher 
in 17 Southern and border states was 28.6 for whites and 36.1 for Ne- 
groes. All of this means, of course, that we do not have enough teachers 
in the South to handle our education systems properly. The burden 
on Southern teachers is too great: not only do they have to handle 
larger classes, but generally they have to do it with poorer equipment 
in sub-standard buildings, and they have to do it for less money. 


So we have checked the things that make a sound education system 
and we find the South lacking in all of them, too far below the national 
average in every point except the one thing that a school can’t do 
without — school children. We lead the Nation in the production of 
school children. We can summarize the South’s disadvantage by a 
glance at the over-all total spent for public education. The grand 
total expense for public schools in the United States in 1939-40 was 
$2,344,048,927: the total for the South was $399,668,358 — only 17 per 
cent of tlie national total. Yet we have one-third of the school children, 
and for the right kind of education for them we should be spending 
about one-third of the national education bill. : 
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‘In-the-Red’ Schoolhouse 


M OST OF THE PEOPLE of the South live on farms and in small towns, 
and more than two-thirds of Southern school children live in rural 
areas. In the rest of the United States only about one-third of the school 
children live in the country, so the problem of rural education is most 
important to the South. In fact, it is the poor showing of our rural 
schools plus our Negro schools that makes the South look so bad in 
comparison with the rest of the Nation. For example, in Southern cities 
almost all children of school age are enrolled in school — 97.7 per cent; 
but in rural areas only about eight in ten (81.6 per cent) are enrolled. 
This is higher than rural enrollment in the rest of the Nation, but we 
must remember that more than two-thirds of our children live in 
rural areas, which means that enrollment is low among the greater 
part of Southern boys and girls. 


Besides, there is another way of looking at this: enrollment in the 
rural South is higher than in rural areas outside the South, but — 





THE LEAST FOR THE MOST: More than two-thirds of Southern school children live in 
rural areas, and yet in 1939-40 spending for rural educotion in the South was only 
$46.94 per pupil.. In the urban South the average was $63.22. 
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RURAL SOUTH RURAL NON-SOUTH URBAN SOUTH URBAN NON-SOUTH 


445. 


POOR PAY, POOR TEACHERS: Here is a simple picture of one of the causes of the 
South’s low education status, especially in the rural South. Compare the average teacher 
salaries, urban and rural, South and non-South, in 1930-40. 








and this is important —the rural attendance record in the South is 
lower. Average daily attendance in the rural South was about eight 
out of ten (82.3 per cent) compared to nine out of ten (89.8 per cent) 
for rural areas in the rest of the Nation. Attendance generally is slight- 
ly higher in urban areas than in rural areas, but this does not hold true 
uniformly, for rural attendance is higher than urban in Louisiana, 
North Carolina and Virginia, and in Florida they are about the same. 
There are reasons, of course, why rural attendance is generally lower: 
children have to travel greater distances to school, transportation and 
bad weather are problems, and rural children are often kept away 
from school to help with the farm work. 


Older children, especially, do not fare well in rural education. For 
example: in Southern schools the enrollment is about three-fourths 
(75.3 per cent) in kindergarten-and-elementary grades and one-fourth 
(24.7 per cent) in high school. But in the rural South it’s more than 
four-fifths (83.1 per cent) kindergarten-and-elementary and less than 
one-fifth (16.9 per cent) high school. This means that far too many 
rural children are dropping out before they reach high school. In the 
rest of the Nation rural education is following-through better, with 
more than one-fourth (28.5 per cent) of total enrollment in the high 
school group. 


When we move beyond enrollment and attendance records we find 
that Southern rural schools are not only far below the standards for 
the rest of the Nation, but are also behind the urban schools within 
the South. We have seen that in 1939-40 only $50 per pupil was spent 
for education in the South. The average expenditure per child in the 
rural South was even lower — $46.94. The average for the urban South 
was $63.22. It is true, of course, that the disadvantage of rural schools 
compared to urban schools is nation-wide, but the disadvantage of 
rural schools in the South is greater and more serious because of our 
large rural population. 


We find the same disadvantage expressed again in terms of teacher 
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AVERAGE SALARIES OF URBAN AND RURAL TEACHERS 
(1939-40) 











pay, which indicates that rural schools generally get the poorer teach- 
ers. Rural school teachers in the South in 1939-40 had an average annual 
salary of only $732 compared with $1,109 for rural teachers in the rest 
of the Nation; urban teachers in the South had an average salary of 
$1,029, almost $500 a year more than Southern rural teachers (but 
nearly $1,000 less than urban teachers got outside the South). 


Estimates of the dollar value of school property per pupil show the 
same thing another way. In the rural South in 1939-40 there was only 
$95 worth of school property per pupil enrolled, compared with $267 
per pupil in rural areas outside the South and $235 per pupil in the 
urban South. This says plainly that rural schools in the South, with 
certain fine exceptions, are out of date or poorly built or too small 
or all three. The fact that schools of the urban South had a property 
value of $235 per pupil does not mean that city children had better 
schools than they needed; urban schools outside the South had a value 
of $439 per pupil. Even allowing for higher construction costs in 
northern areas would not level off most of the difference. 


In pupil-teacher ratio, we find that rural teachers on the average 
do not carry quite as heavy a burden as urban teachers in the South, 
although in some Southern states the rural classes are far too large. 
In the rural South as a whole the ratio was 30.8 pupils per teacher, 
compared with 32.9 in the urban South. But the pupil-teacher ratio 
for rural schools in non-Southern states was 22.1; in the South it 
ranged from 26.4 in Texas to 40.5 in Mississippi. 


All these facts explain why farm and small town people, as we 
know, are generally not as well educated as city people. If the South 
is to move forward, the problem of our rural schools must be solved. 
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POOR PAY, POOR TEACHERS: Here is a simple picture of one of the causes of the 
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and this is important —the rural attendance record in the South is 
lower. Average daily attendance in the rural South was about eight 
out of ten (82.3 per cent) compared to nine out of ten (89.8 per cent) 
for rural areas in the rest of the Nation. Attendance generally is slight- 
ly higher in urban areas than in rural areas, but this does not hold true 
uniformly, for rural attendance is higher than urban in Louisiana, 
North Carolina and Virginia, and in Florida they are about the same. 
There are reasons, of course, why rural attendance is generally lower: 
children have to travel greater distances to school, transportation and 
bad weather are problems, and rural children are often kept away 
from school to help with the farm work. 


Older children, especially, do not fare well in rural education. For 
example: in Southern schools the enrollment is about three-fourths 
(75.3 per cent) in kindergarten-and-elementary grades and one-fourth 
(24.7 per cent) in high school. But in the rural South it’s more than 
four-fifths (83.1 per cent) kindergarten-and-elementary and less than 
one-fifth (16.9 per cent) high school. This means that far too many 
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rest of the Nation rural education is following-through better, with 
more than one-fourth (28.5 per cent) of total enrollment in the high 
school group. 
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compared to urban schools is nation-wide, but the disadvantage of 
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pay, which indicates that rural schools generally get the poorer teach- 
ers. Rural school teachers in the South in 1939-40 had an average annual 
salary of only $732 compared with $1,109 for rural teachers in the rest 
of the Nation; urban teachers in the South had an average salary of 
$1,029, almost $500 a year more than Southern rural teachers (but 
nearly $1,000 less than urban teachers got outside the South). 


Estimates of the dollar value of school property per pupil show the 
same thing another way. In the rural South in 1939-40 there was only 
$95 worth of school property per pupil enrolled, compared with $267 
per pupil in rural areas outside the South and $235 per pupil in the 
urban South. This says plainly that rural schools in the South, with 
certain fine exceptions, are out of date or poorly built or too small 
or all three. The fact that schools of the urban South had a property 
value of $235 per pupil does not mean that city children had better 
schools than they needed; urban schools outside the South had a value 
of $439 per pupil. Even allowing for higher construction costs in 
northern areas would not level off most of the difference. 


In pupil-teacher ratio, we find that rural teachers on the average 
do not carry quite as heavy a burden as urban teachers in the South, 
although in some Southern states the rural classes are far too large. 
In the rural South as a whole the ratio was 30.8 pupils per teacher, 
compared with 32.9 in the urban South. But the pupil-teacher ratio 
for rural schools in non-Southern states was 22.1; in the South it 
ranged from 26.4 in Texas to 40.5 in Mississippi. 


All these facts explain why farm and small town people, as we 
know, are generally not as well educated as city people. If the South 
is to move forward, the problem of our rural schools must be solved. 
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Separate—and Unequal 


As WE SAID BEFORE, people who find it convenient to blame all the 
South’s problems on the Negro usually try to explain away the South’s 
lack of education in the same way. But this is only half the truth. It 
is true, of course, that the low educational status of the South’s large 
Negro population is a big factor in the region’s poor showing in com- 
parison with the rest of the nation. For instance, going back to the 
draftees who couldn’t write their own names: nine out of the ten 
were Southerners, and six of the nine (66.7 per cent) were Negroes. 
But, as we also said before, that only means that the South has failed 
to provide proper education for the Negro. 


Let’s see how badly we have failed. We have already found that 
six out of 100 Southern adults in 1940 had never been to school. If 
we break this down by race, we see that the proportion of white adults 
with no schooling whatever was 3.2 per cent, which compares favorably 
with the national average of 3.1 per cent. On the other hand, more than 
twelve out of every 100 Negro adults (12.3 per cent) in the South had 
never been to school. The same disadvantage to the Negro carries 
through in all other measurements of education and educational op- 
portunity. For example, 12 out of 100 white adults (12.2 per cent) had 
dropped out of school before they reached the fifth grade — but more 





NON-HAND-WRITING ON THE WALL: No nation, no region, can advance if a large 
portion of its people is uneducated. Of the nine Southern draftees who signed their 
names with X-es, six were Negroes. 
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than one-third of Negro adults (37.6 per cent) had left school before 
the fifth grade. Worst of all is the record for high school: one in ten 
white adults had finished high school, but only about two in every 
one hundred Negro adults (2.3 per cent) had completed four years 
of high school study. The Southern Negro has even greater disadvan- 
tages when it comes to a college education. About five out of every 
100 white adults (4.6 per cent) in the South in 1940 had been to college 
four years or more: only one in every 100 Negro adults (0.9 per cent) 
had gone that far. 


These facts, of course, show only how badly the South has educated 
the Negro in the past. What about the educational opportunities for 
Negro boys and girls today? There is no doubt that in recent years 
the South has made progress in Negro education, but it still has a 
long way to go. Let’s analyze the facts in the 1940 census when 86.5 
per cent of the school-age children in the non-Southern states were 
enrolled in school. In the South that year 75.1 per cent of white chil- 
dren of school age were enrolled; 72.6 per cent of Negro children were 
enrolled. This isn’t a great difference, but if we break it down into 
grammar and high school groups we find Negro youth at a great 
disadvantage in terms of the follow-through of education. In the ele- 
mentary grades (ages five through 13) 79.8 per cent of white children 
and 76.8 per cent of Negro children were enrolled in the South. But 
in the junior high and high school group there is a wide difference: 
71.6 per cent of Southern white children of secondary school age (14 
to 17) were enrolled; only 63.8 per cent of Negro children of the same 
age were in junior high and high schools. 


There are many reasons for the Southern Negro’s lack of education 
and educational opportunity. One of them is the poor quality of train- 
ing offered in Negro public schools. We have already seen that the 
qualifications of white teachers in the South are inferior to that of 
teachers in other parts of the Nation. The training of the average Negro 
teacher in the South is even lower. Oklahoma was the only one of 12? 
Southern states where the proportion of Negro teachers with four or 
more years of college education almost equalled that of white teachers. 
In fact, the percentage of Negro teachers with four or more years of 
college training for the twelve states ranged from a low of 9.1 per cent 
in Mississippi to 65.8 per cent in Oklahoma. In nine of these Southern 
states the proportion of Negro teachers with this much training was 
less than 40 per cent. More than two-thirds of the Negro teachers in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and South 
Carolina had not received four years of college education. In other 





2Information by race not available on Kentucky. 
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AVERAGE SALARIES OF NEGRO AND WHITE TEACHERS 
(1939-40) 

Average Salary Average Salary 
State Negro 
IN 6. oe. oi at chia inp aera Oma rarer ee pares $ 998 
RI ARES etal ear en Sieh: ME Ge accre es cs eee 873* 
MD. SUG Ji ho Sh ie ee. be ees 6 SUR 1,153 
SRE RES Eee ee ere EY). Sicko caele Nets SS SU 910 
Ig house ais cp cy'o io athe, Op aN @ prabere BE. <.vencs.d Atel Basbix ax 908 
EE eS, 5. there he ote sy nic oo wot ee lee Sy cris Boo CONT Sreiegicie ore 1,147 
ES er aes Pa Pena ear ree Dd a. a ds ka a eaateo ey 1,193 
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(Tennessee — not available.) 
*The unusual fact that average salaries in Kentucky are higher for Negro teachers 
than for white teachers must ———— by pointing out that the Negro population 
of Kentucky is comparatively and that the poor quality of schools for white 
children in some rural areas, the mountains and the mining communities brings down 
the average for white teachers. 











words, the training of Negro teachers in the South is not enough to 
enable them to do the best kind of teaching job: the greater part of 
them have only two years or even less of college education. 


Again we come to the money problem — teacher pay. The salaries 
of Negro teachers in the South are much lower than those of white 
teachers. Oklahoma, which had the highest percentage of well-trained 
teachers, naturally turns out to have paid the highest average salaries 
received by Negro teachers in the South — $971 a year. In the next 
highest ranks for average teacher pay were Texas, $667 a year; North 
Carolina, $645 a year; and Virginia, $608 a year. In seven of the 12 
Southern states average yearly salaries for Negro teachers ranged 
from $583 in Florida to $285 in Mississippi. The widest difference be- 
tween salaries of white and Negro teachers was also in Mississippi: 
$821 a year for white teachers, compared with $285 for Negro teachers. 


These figures are for 1939-40, and in recent years there has been 
organized action throughout the South by Negro citizens, with the 
cooperation of forward-looking white citizens, to assure Negro teachers 
equal pay (on the basis of qualifications) with white teachers. Here 
and there some improvements have been made or are being made. And 
the war years have undoubtedly brought changes to the over-all con- 
dition of Negro teacher-training in the South. More recent scattered 
records show that in some Southern areas during World War II and 
after Negro teachers had better training than white teachers. This 
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WHITE NEGRO 


THERE’S A REASON: If the Negro in the South is poorly educated there are reasons 
for it. One reason is that so much less is spent for Negro education. The average 
expenditure — per child — for Negro education in the South is little more than one- 
third of the average for Southern white pupils. 





was because the best-trained white teachers were drawn off into 
better-paying war-and-boom jobs, but educated Negroes, with fewer 
opportunities in business and industry, still took up teaching. On the 
whole, however, white teachers are still ahead of Negro teachers in 
both training and salaries in the South. It was estimated, on the basis 
of 1939-40 salaries, that it would take nearly 25 million dollars to bring 
Negro teachers’ pay up to the equal of white teachers in 11 Southern 
states. 


Negro schools in the South are handicapped with a heavy “teacher 
load,” heavy even in comparison with Southern white schools, which 
we have seen do not have enough teachers. Earlier we noted that-the 
U. S. Office of Education said that in 1941-42 the ratio in 17 Southern 
and border states was 28.6 white pupils per teacher and 36.1 Negro 
pupils per teacher. The Negro teacher-load was heavier than the white 
in every Southern state except Kentucky and Oklahoma, and in three 
states — Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi—the ratio in Negro 
schools was more than 40 pupils per teacher. 


All of this boils down to the question of how much money is spent 
for Negro education in the South. From what we have just seen we 
can guess that it is pitifully small. It is. Here is the comparison of 
education dollars spent per pupil, Negro and white, in 12 states, all 
but one in the Southern Region.’ In 1941-42 the average yearly ex- 


8Excludes Kentucky and Tennessee, includes Maryland. 
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penditure was $68.04 for one white pupil and only $26.59 for one Negro 
pupil. The expenditure for Negro pupils was only about one-fourth 
(27 per cent) of the average expenditure for the Nation as a whole. 
We have already seen that the average education expenditure per class- 
room for Negroes in 17 Southern and border states was only $477, com- 
pared with $1,166 for whites in the same region and $2,199 for the rest 
of the Nation. We find the same great inequality when we examine the 
value of school property. The value of school property for Negroes 
was reported for nine Southern states* in 1942. The value of Negro 
school property in these states, where between 25 and 30 per cent of 
the school children were Negroes, was $84,348,411— only one-tenth 
(9.5 per cent) -of the total value of all school property in those states. 
In short, more than one-fourth of the children of those states received 
the benefits of only one-tenth of the education funds. 


We have seen that rural education is generally inferior to urban 
education throughout the South. The disadvantage to Negro school 
children in the rural South is even greater than it is to white children. 
Since about two-thirds of our Negro population lives on farms and in 
small towns, the problem of rural education is especially severe for 
Southern Negroes —in terms of dollars spent for education, school 
facilities, teacher-training, and enrollment and attendance. In other 
words, although the Negro all over the South is handicapped in edu- 
cation opportunities, the odds are even greater against rural Negro 
boys and girls. 





4Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 
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‘The Spirit Is Willing, but—’ 


of OUTLINE the shortcomings of the South’s educational system is 
easy, of course; and to suggest what must be done, what is needed to 
improve it, is not difficult; but to say how Southern education can be 
lifted to equality with the standards of the rest of the Nation and even 
beyond them is not so simple a task. For the South has believed in 
education and has tried hard to provide good schools for its children. 
Rupert B. Vance writes in his study of the South, All These People,5 
that “the present low educational status of the Southeast may be dis- 
couraging, but it is not the result of lagging behind the country in 
recent years. It comes, in fact, at the close of a period in which the 
region has made the most rapid progress. The region started from the 
lowest position, and since 1870 has made heroic efforts to close the 
gap in its public education program, efforts that now have a history 
extending backward for almost seventy years.” But Dr. Vance adds: 
“In terms of comparative education advance, it has required hard 
running for the Southeast to stand still. To catch up with national 
standards may demand a greater burst of speed than the region can 
muster.” 


The solution to the problem lies in two main factors: intentions 
and ability —in other words, does the South want education for its 
people enough to do something about it, and has the South got the 
money it will take to do the job? That the South wants education and 
has sought it is borne out by Dr. Vance’s statement and the history of 
public education in the Southern states. We have come a long way, 
but we still have a long way to go. The second factor brings us back 
to the same old Southern problem — poverty. It takes money to pro- 
vide good schools, and it takes taxes to raise the money. Southern 
educators concluded at a recent meeting that the South is trying to 
educate too many students on too little money. This is plainly seen 





5All These a eee B. Vance, University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. 
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REST OF U.S. 


CAN THE SOUTH DO BETTER?: A little better, perhaps, on its own. But whether the 
South has the money to do what must be done is another question. This picture shows 
how hard it is. The South has one-third of the children but only one-eighth of the 
Nation’s taxable wealth. 





in the hard fact that the South had one-third of the Nation’s children 
and only one-eighth of the Nation’s taxpaying wealth. It is not to be 
solved by so simple an act as raising taxes. Southerners know the 
old proverb: “You can’t get blood out of a turnip.” The truth is that 
there is not in the South enough wealth to be taxed. In fact, the record 
shows that the Southern states put a greater share of their income 
into education than the wealthy non-Southern states. A recent study 
of American education puts it this way: 


“The poor states try harder than the rich. . . . The states poor in 
income generally have low expenditures for schools in spite of greater 
than average effort. For instance, Mississippi, it will be remembered, 
which has the lowest level of support for schools in the Union, ranks 
ninth in percentage of income devoted to education. Mississippi spends 
3.41 per cent of its income to maintain schools with a median expen- 
diture of $400 while New York expends only 2.61 per cent of its income 
but it has a median rate of expenditure of $4,100 per classroom unit.”® 


The “poor states” mentioned here are mostly Southern states. The 
South’s lack of industry and service trades, and the lack of jobs and 
the low incomes that grow out of this lack, lie at the roots of our prob- 
lems in educations as in most other shortcomings of the region.’ 





“Horton and Lawler, Unfinished Business in American Education: An Inventory 
ha — Expenditures in the United States, American Council on 
ucation, 


7See Wanted: The e's Future for the Nation, by Rupert B. Vance, Southern 
Regional Council, 
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The percentages of Mississippi and New York income spent for 
education refer to total dollar income in those states. When we look 
into education expenditures in the Southern states in terms of the 
actual tax dollars received by the states we see how great an effort 
the South makes to provide schooling for its children. For instance, 
the State of Georgia in a recent year spent more than half (58 per cent) 
of every tax dollar for education; Kentucky spent 59 per cent and 
South Carolina 46 per cent. These states can hardly afford to divert 
more of their tax money to education, so the money that is needed 
must come from new sources. 


Where such money is to come from has become a question of heated 
argument in the South in recent years because of the proposed “Fed- 
eral aid to education.” Many Southern congressmen and senators have 
consistently fought this legislation. They and other opponents have 
protested that it would open the way to Federal “dictatorship” of the 
Nation’s schools and have also contended (foolishly and perhaps in- 
sincerely) that Federal aid to education would destroy racial segre- 
gation in Southern schools and that “Washington would force South- 
ern white children to go to school with Negro children.” 


Those in favor of Federal aid to education have argued that, for 
the South at least, it is the only immediate answer to the problem; 
they point to the poor education of the Southern people and the South’s 
inferior schools; they say the South hasn’t enough income to do by 
itself what must be done and that the region not only needs but has 
a right to expect help from the Nation as a whole. 


Federal education is a question that the people —not merely of 
the South, but of the entire Nation — must decide for themselves. But 
the argument that the South’s education is exclusively the South’s 
own affair does not hold up, for the problem of education in the region 
is a national as well as a Southern problem — although obviously 
the Southern people must take the lead in solving it. 


As we have said before, the South, with 28.1 per cent of the nation’s 
population, has 33 per cent of the Nation’s school children. The educa- 
tion of these children is the rightful concern of the entire United 
States. For the South provides a large part of the nation’s population 
increase — 30 per cent of the United States’ population gain in the 
1930’s was produced in the 13 Southern states. Migration of Southerners 
to other parts of the country is fairly large, and these other regions 
have a right to expect that Southerners who migrate to their states 
have enough education and ability to contribute to the community. 
This same concern holds true for states within the South, too; for 
there is much migration from state to state inside the region. Nor 
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can city people within the South, who have fairly good school systems, 
afford to be indifferent to the problem of Southern rural education; 
for with the spread of the mechanical cotton picker more and more 
Southern farm workers are moving to the cities of the South to seek 
jobs in industry and business; this movement from farm to city will 
continue with increasing speed during the next ten years. And the 
cities of the South must make certain that the people who come into 
their communities are educated for good citizenship and productive 
work. 


So the problem of the South’s education is the problem of every 
citizen of the United States. 





8See Machines in the Cotton Fields, by Arthur Raper, Southern Regional 
Council, 1946, pp. 17-20. 





Wanted: An Educated South is based 
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The South’s education probiems grow out of the Region’s low eco- 
nomic status. For a stimulating study of the South’s economic and 
social problems and potentialities and an outline of the Region’s way to 
progress and prosperity read: 


WANTED: THE SOUTH’S FUTURE FOR THE NATION 
By Rupert B. Vance 
Introduction by Ellis Arnall of Georgia 


Praised by Southern newspaper editors, this illustrated pamphlet is probably the best 
short study of the South’s economy available. 


Read also: 


WANTED: A HEALTHY SOUTH 
By Dorothy Dickins 


A study of the South’s health problems, their basic causes, and suggestions 
for their cure. 


MACHINES IN THE COTTON FIELDS . 
By Arthur Raper 
The mechanical cotton-picker is making a revolution in Southern agriculture 


and in the South’s general economy. This booklet is an analysis of what is 
taking place and what it means. 


These interesting, illustrated pamphlets may be obtained for 


Twenty cents per copy 
one dozen copies, $2.00 
100 copies, $15.00 


Special prices available on request to 
educational institutions and study groups 


Published by 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL, Inc. 
63 Auburn Avenue, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 





THE SOUTHERN REcIONAL CoUNCIL is a non-profit, non-denominational, non- 
political organization set up in February, 1944 to study the many problems of 
the South and to mobilize the people of the South to solve those problems. It 
is pro-democracy and pro-humanity. It is an outgrowth of the needs of the 
South, it is Southern in its make-up and its work. 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL CouNcIL believes that the people of the South must 
take the lead in solving their own problems. SRC believes in the future of the 
South. It believes that the South can be prosperous and healthy, purged of 
poverty, hatred and fear. It believes that the South needs to broaden the narrow 
base of Democracy on which it stands if it is to go forward. 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL CoUNCIL does everything it can to promote these 
beliefs. It works through its state divisions and affiliated state and local com- 
mittees to take its aims and activities into all communities of the South. It co- 
operates with other agencies devoted to Southern progress. It studies the prob- 
lems of the South and seeks solutions to them. It conducts surveys to get at 
the roots of the South’s economic and social ailments. It seeks to mobilize the 

* people of the South for intelligent, democratic cooperation. It works to create 
better understanding between races. 


SouTHERN REGIONAL CounciL members include people from all “classes,” all 
faiths, all races, from all parts of the South. Its officers, executive committee 
and board of directors include church leaders of many denominations, business- 
men, educators, labor leaders, outstanding men and women in the professions. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
63 Auburn Avenue, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 








